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NEW BOOKS REVIEWED 



Principles of Constitutional Government. By Frank J. 
Goodnow. New York: Harper and Brothers, 1916. 

Modestly offered as a work that may " be found useful as a 
text-book for beginners in the study of government in colleges and 
high school classes," Dr. Goodnow 's volume, by virtue of its un- 
usual breadth of treatment and its masterly condensation, stands 
quite apart from most text-books, and indeed from most treatises 
designed for the general reader. The book is based upon lectures 
which were delivered in the year 1913-14 before the students of 
Peking University. The fact that Dr. Goodnow, as legal adviser 
of the Chinese Government at a critical period in the history of the 
country, was called upon to explain the nature of constitutional 
government to a people who had had no experience of it, has 
resulted, not in a too elementary or diffusely explanatory discussion, 
but in a treatment that is at once broadly impartial and practically 
clear. 

Beginning with a consideration of constitutional government 
and written constitutions, the author proceeds to a statement of the 
general problems of a federal government. This is followed by dis- 
cussions of federal government in the "United States as it existed 
before and after the Civil War, — discussions which point clearly 
to the conclusion that "in a developing country whose economic 
conditions are changing, it is impossible to fix in detail, and beyond 
the possibility of change, the position of either the central govern- 
ment or the state governments." The chapters immediately fol- 
lowing take up briefly, but with essential adequacy and clearness, 
federal government in Canada, federal government in Australia, 
and the government of the South African "Union. The American 
conception of executive power is next fully drawn out, and then 
carefully compared with the European conception. Even more 
illuminating than this is the contrast between presidential govern- 
ment and cabinet government, which the author develops in the next 
succeeding chapter. Critically profound and vitally interesting, 
moreover, are, in particular, those chapters which deal with the 
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bicameral system of legislative organization, with the position and 
powers of the courts in the constitutional government of England, 
of the United States and of various continental European coun- 
tries, and with private rights as variously conceived in the United 
States, in England, and on the continent of Europe. Other topics 
essential to the subject are fully treated, and the author's discus- 
sions of the suffrage and methods of representation, of methods of 
voting, of parliamentary procedure, and of local institutions as they 
exist in several of the most important countries of the world, are 
highly suggestive. 

So far as the treatise is argumentative rather than descriptive 
it leans toward the radical rather than the conservative side, taking 
a pragmatic view of political institutions. In other words, while 
Dr. Goodnow holds to the ideal of constitutional government as a 
government not of men but of laws, he does not regard the prin- 
ciples upon which the American form of constitutionalism is based 
as in all cases self-evident and unalterable. Thus he strongly 
urges the view that no modern constitution should attempt to form 
a distinctly " federal government " — that is, that there should be 
no attempt to enumerate the powers of either a central government 
or of provinces. In this connection he points out that, as shown 
by the experience of the United States, Canada, and Australia, the 
distribution of the powers of government between a central govern- 
ment and provinces is almost necessarily accompanied by the grant 
to some sort of judicial body of power to declare legislative acts 
unconstitutional. The exercise of this power, it is shown, has been 
followed by certain bad results. " Nothing is more important," 
declares Dr. Goodnow, ' ' at the present time in most countries than 
to remove the courts from the influence of politics, to which the exer- 
cise of such power necessarily subjects them, and to encourage 
among the people in every way a respect for the law." The alter- 
native, upon which the author looks with favor, is the plan which 
provides that " The general legislative power of the country be 
vested in a national parliament, which, however, will be recognized 
as having the right to delegate the exercise of its powers to any 
provinces which may be established." Such a plan, it is argued, 
may easily be so framed as to permit both the continuance in the 
immediate future of existing conditions and of a gradual develop- 
ment in accord with changes in circumstances, while ample oppor- 
tunity will be insured for all necessary local action. 

The argument at this point is historical and inductive. Little 
attempt is made to deal with theoretic objections to the form of 
government indicated as practically best, except that the theory 
which upholds the protection of individual or " natural " rights 
as the true end and aim of government is analyzed and dismissed. 
Apart, however, from such distinctly controversial points, it may 
be said that Dr. Goodnow 's book, by reason of its comprehensiveness 
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Sad its critical and comparative method, is in no ordinary degree 
enlightening. It gives a clear and fair approach to the fundamental 
problems of constitutional government ; it sets f orth the peculiarities 
of the American system side by side with the differing features of 
European Governments in a manner that compels the adoption of a 
sufficiently broad and unbiassed view: finally, where it does not 
criticize, it paves the way for a criticism of some of our cherished 
institutions that shall be at least moderate, sane, and defensible. 



Through Russian Central Asia. By Stephen Graham. New 
.York: The Macmillan Company, 1916. 

There is no one of Stephen Graham's books which has a less 
manifest reason for being than this latest volume of his, and there 
is none that is more irresistibly charming. No matter how many 
stories of wanderings in various lands Mr. Graham writes, his 
manner never becomes dry and professional; his narratives never 
reveal a sense of effort nor a feeling of obligation to write about 
anything in particular. His writing is simply the natural reflex 
of his personality — a personality extraordinarily sensitive to the 
Wonder of human life and of nature. This sense of wonder is, of 
course, quite a different thing from the sort of astonishment that 
novelty produces: it is in fact coexistent with a rather unusual 
capacity for accepting what is strange with calmness and for 
taking things in the way of a man of the world exactly as they 
come. But in all Mr. Graham's books, the sense of life as a sort 
of standing miracle, though never enforced upon the reader in set 
terms, is extraordinarily vivid. Of the various ways of being in- 
tensely interested in life which give savor to literature, Mr. 
Graham's is one of the best and one of the most successfully ex- 
pressed. It is the way of a poet and a philosopher who has not 
become too poetic or too philosophic to be a vagabond and a prizer 
of unconsidered trifles. It is the way of a novelist who is emanci- 
pated from the restrictions of plot and formal method. 

Long familiarity with the Russian people and long thought 
about them have made things Russian Mr. Graham's best theme. 
The vein of quiet mysticism in his thought helps him to interpret 
rightly Russian folk and Russian scene. The story of his long, 
lonely journey, on foot for the most part, through the little known 
region of Russian Central Asia is, as has been said, one of the most 
rewarding of his tales. Mr. Graham has a sympathetic apprecia- 
tion of things in the large as well as of things in the little. He is 
able to make much of deserts, of mountains, of cities, of crowds. 
iWith the skill of an artist, too, he brings out the full value of the 
occasional astonishing bit of scenery, of the vital touch of human 
nature, of the little incident of the way. 



